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COMMENTS AND REVIEWS 

THE SHAKESPEAREAN MOTIVE 

PROPOS of the statuesquely beautiful Hamlet 
of Sir Johnstone Forbes-Robertson, a few 
of us were discussing recently the Shakes- 
pearean motive. The littleness of man, his 
inadequacy, his inefficiency — this seems to 
have haunted Shakespeare's imagination. Man's impotence 
to will, to do, to achieve, in spite of intellect, beauty 
charm, goodness, in spite of all qualities which should make 
him powerful — the poet is haunted by this theme ; he rings 
the changes on it in all the great tragedies, and pursues it in 
many of the comedies. Apparently he searched history and 
human life in vain, as Nietzsche did, for the throned and 
sceptred figure of the man of power. Not finding him in 
either Plutarch or Holinshed, or among Queen Elizabeth's 
courtiers and freebooters, he presented again and again, as 
the supreme tragedy of life, the pathetic figure of the weak 
man in a great place. Power unused, or inadequately 01 
criminally used, was the universal spectacle on a chance- 
blown planet, the one central cause of all our woe, for Shake- 
speare as for Nietzsche. But the German poet-prophet, liv- 
ing after Darwin, would not despair of his hero. Non-ex- 
istent today, the man of power might yet be evolved. So he 
set up, before the mind's eye of the struggling race, that ideal 
of the super-man which has already thrilled his people like 
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some ichor from the table of dead war-gods, and sent them 
forth to conquer the world. 

Apparently Shakespeare did not believe that the race 
could ever produce the efficient man — for him it was not in 
the stars. Again and again he balks at the hero: he turns 
his back on Edward III and his warrior son, and makes of 
Henry V a picturesque stage monarch, a royal bravo with a 
Prince-Hal past, created as an attempt to satisfy the red-blood 
British patriotism of his day ; and his Caesar is a pitiful 
weakling who gives the lie to history, and proves the poet's 
lack of faith in man's power to play a god-like role. 

With what infinite variety, what deep tenderness of love 
and pity, Shakespeare studied human inadequacy, revealed 
human littleness, almost any of the plays may bear witness. 
But his favorite version of the theme, as pre-eminently in 
Hamlet, is the man on a throne, or near it, who cannot answer 
the summons of ironic destiny to be a leader, a ruler; the 
man who can see all around a deed, divining motives and con- 
sequences, yet who is powerless to prepare it and do it, pow- 
erless to act except on impulse. Again and again he found 
this inadequate king in Holinshed and the other chroniclers: 
in John, Richard III, Henry IV, Henry VIII, he read him as 
the half-great, foiled by his own lusts or ambitions, his mud- 
dled thought or misty vision ; in Henry VI he was the well- 
meaning self-baffled theorist, motionless on a tumbling throne ; 
and in Richard II he was the artist, the poet, absorbed in 
creating a refuge of beauty away from the mud-stained, 
blood-splashed world. 
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The Shakespearean Motive 

No doubt Mr. Frank Harris is right in thinking that 
Shakespeare was studying himself in his over-intellectualized, 
weak-willed heroes, though he rides his hobby to death when 
he argues that because Lear is mad the poet must himself 
have suffered insanity. His own inadequacy for action — this 
was the tragedy Shakespeare knew best, the tragedy which, 
in the Sonnets, humiliates him to the dust and poisons his 
pride of intellect. His imagination, searching the crowd, and 
history and legend as well, for his own kind, as we all do, 
found self-foiled lovers, dreamers, seers, in Richard II, Mac- 
beth, Antony, Hamlet, Lear, as well as in a host of lesser 
characters, from Orsino to Prospero. 

And he was merciless with himself ; for, having probed to 
the secret source of his own inefficiency, he set it on a throne 
for all to see. He placed it where immediate and decisive 
action was continually required as the final fruit of noble 
and developed character, and showed how, without that, all 
subtlety of thought, fire of passion, desire of beauty, intuition 
of truth, became the source of chaos and confusion, and ended 
in blood and ashes. 

Usually the poet drives his lesson home, at the end of the 
play, by leaving lesser men, second-rate in everything but will, 
to obliterate the hideous waste of life and restore the order 
,of the world — as when Fortinbras takes the dead Hamlet's 
throne. Apparently he set a higher value on this power of 
action, which he had not, than on all the dreams and visions 
of his poet-heroes — their audacity of intellect, their unfailing 
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beauty of speech, their tenderness and loving kindness, their 
heroic desires and ideals. 

The weak man in a great place — the tragedy is re-enacted 
every day. If John D. Rockefeller, Jr., had been an all- 
round adequate man of action, would the Colorado strike 
situation have dragged along through weeks of horror? If 
William of Germany were more the king and less the stage- 
player at kingcraft, would Europe be at war today? 

H. M. 

miss lowell's discovery: polyphonic prose 

During the past year something has happened in the 
sphere of the arts quite as important, in my opinion, as the 
European war in the sphere of politics and international rela- 
tionships, or the discovery of radium in that of science. A 
new poetic form, equal if not superior in value to vers libre, 
has made its appearance in English. The discoverer is a 
woman. Had it been a man, we should probably all have 
heard by now of the richness of the find. Since there seems 
to be some danger that only a few will appreciate its signifi- 
cance, I venture to draw the public attention to it. 

I do this the more willingly, because in her preface to 
Sword-blades and Poppy Seed Miss Amy Lowell, who is the 
true discoverer of this form, has modestly and mistakenly 
stated that it is not altogether her own invention, but was 
first employed by a French poet, Paul Fort. Now, for the 
uninitiated, I may say that M. Fort is a poet who pos- 
sesses great facility in writing the alexandrine, the French 
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